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and in the tower of Santo Tome. There are reminiscences of the Moorish
style even in the north, as at San Isidoro at Leo'n, but it remains true
that in most cases ecclesiastical architecture is unaffected by it.

The Romanesque architecture of Spain is of great interest and import-
ance. One of the finest monuments of the style is the cathedral of
Santiago de Compostela, which has even been claimed to be earlier than
St Sernin at Toulouse. The Romanesque style went on far longer than
in the north. For example, the cathedral of Lerida, built between 1203
and 1278, would be thought in France or England to be a century
earlier.

The Gothic movement, however, so overwhelming in the north, conquei-ed
Spain as well as Italy. Its spread was no doubt hastened by the Cis-
tercians, whose abbots met once a year in general chapter at Citeaux and
would bring back to outlying places knowledge of the pointed arch and
other new forms. The great cathedrals of the thirteenth century are
closely copied from those of France. Toledo corresponds with Bourges;
and Burgos, as far as its thirteenth-century work is concerned, is very
French. Leon is most remarkable of all. For concentration of vault-
pressure, scientific abutment, extent of window space, height in proportion
to width, it is the rival of Amiens and Beauvais.

It can scarcely be claimed, however, that this Franco-Spanish style was
a complete success. In particular, the huge windows, so characteristic of
the complete Gothic of the fie de France, are quite unsuited to the
Spanish climate. The three great cathedrals, therefore, were scarcely
finished when a new movement of quite a different character took its rise
in Catalonia, where regionalism has always been a powerful force. The
cathedral of Barcelona was begun in 1298. Santa Maria del Mar followed
in 1328 and Santa Maria del Pino in 1329. The last-named is aisleless,
but even where aisles are built, as in the other two cases, they have not
the external prominence we find in the north. This is due to the fact that
small chapels are built all along the north and south sides, and that the
buttresses are largely internal, dividing one chapel from another. Flying
buttresses are not necessary, for the clerestory is low, with small windows,
and the aisles are high. In one respect the cathedral of Gerona is still
more remarkable. It was Romanesque at first, and in the first half of the
fourteenth century an aisled choir, of normal French character, was built
When it was desired to rebuild the nave early in the fifteenth century,
aisles were actually discarded and a great vaulted hall was built seventy-
three feet in width, the greatest span of any Gothic church. The abut-
ment of the vault is perfectly managed by internal buttresses forming
divisions between the chapels. The remarkable plan corresponds with
that of Albi, Perpignan, and other churches in the south of France, but
it is most marked in this Catalonian style.

It will therefore be seen that Spain is an exception to the medieval
rule that, in most countries, there was one great national style, followed
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